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OnE of Philadelphia’s prudent and most successful busi- 
ness men, Hamilton Diston, has within a short time taken 
out insurance policies on his life to the aggregate amount 
of $250,000. This is the largest insurance ever written on 
asingle life in that city. Philadelphia, nevertheless, has 
given birth to many heavy investors in life insurance. Re- 
cently, Wharton Barker and Benjamin H. Shoemaker, both 
prominent citizens there, each insured his live for $100,- 
000. Life agents are evidently doing good work in the 
city of brotherly love. 


IN a table published in THE SPECTATOR recently, show- 
ing the ratios of profit of fourteen millionaire American in- 
surance companies in 1881, the Insurance Company of 
North America happened to be the only company of the 
fourteen that transacted marine business to any important 
extent. Thus, while the ratio of total losses incurred to 
premiums of this company was 81.9 per cent for the year, 
the corresponding ratio for its fire business exclusively was 
only 57 percent of premiums. Last year, as our readers are 
aware, was a very unfavorable one for marine insurance, 
and all the companies showed a high ratio of losses in this 
department. The fire insurance business of the Insur- 
ance Company of North America in 1881 was profitable 
and compared favorably with its competitors. 


WE have received from the publishers, John Wiley & 
Sons, N. Y., a copy of a work entitled “ Fire Protection of 
Mills, and Construction of Mill Floors,” by C. J. H. 
Woodbury. The work is especially designed to teach 
mill owners how to construct their mills to prevent fires, 
and how to equip them to put out fires that may occur in 
spite of every precaution. The subject is treated in a 
comprehensive and intelligent manner, and such hints 
given as cannot fail to be of value if followed. Much of 
the data used by the author is derived from the experience 
of the mill mutual insurance companies of New England, 
whose managers have made a special study of fire preven- 





tion in mills and factories of all kinds. We commend the 
work to all persons interested in mills or mill insurance. 
Agents called upon to write policies on mills will find in 
this book a world of information as to how a mill should 
be constructed to reduce the fire hazard to the minimum. 


AT the recent Firemen’s Convention at Rochester there 
was exhibited what is termed a fire shield that seems to 
have in it a promise of much value. A piece of asbestos 
cloth about 20 x 20 was suspended to an iron frame; a pile 
of pine wood, saturated with’ tar and petroleum built on 
the windward side of the curtain, was set fireto. A tre- 
mendous blaze was the result, the wind carrying the full 
volume of it against the cloth, which was not even singed. 
The heat was so intense that persons could not stand 
within fifty feet of the fire, and many sought shel- 
ter from it behind the asbestos curtain, where it could not be 
felt. This asbestos cloth might be used in many ways to 
protect property from the flames. A curtain suspended 
from the cornice of a building might be lowered in an emer- 
gency and effectually protect the entire front of a building. 
Many industries where there is danger from fire might be 
protected by lining the rooms, where such’ dangerous 
work is done, with asbestos cloth. It would seem to be 
invaluable for fire patrol covers, for throwing over goods in 
case of fire. A company has been organized for the man- 
ufacture of this fire-proof material, and-we understand will 
soon be able to supply the market. 





THE prediction has been made and widely circulated 
that six of the foreign companies doing business in this 
country would retire at the end of the present year, on ac- 
count of their disastrous experience here. We have no 
faith whatever in the prediction ; the foreign companies’ 
experience will average quite as well as that of the Ameri- 
can companies, and we believe the grip of the foreigners 
to be quite as tenacious as that of the natives. When the 
foreign companies are frightened from the field, the out- 
look will be such as to strike terror to the hearts of more 
than one native manager, while stockholders in our home 
companies will be anxious to sell out at any price. As an 
offset to this prediction, we have the announcement that 
the British Joint Stock Insurance Association (limited) 
of London will establish a branch office in this city at an 
early day. The organization of this association is not yet 
complete, but it is confidently expected that it will be very 
soon. It is announced to have a subscribed capital of 
$5,000,000, and $1,000,000 paid up; 50,000 shares are is- 
sued to secure this amount, and nearly all the shares have 
been disposed of. It is the purpose of the company to 
make the required deposit ($700,000) with the Department 
at Albany, ard “to do a very careful conservative, but 
progressive, fire insurance business, directly with local 
agents in each city, village or town through whom risks 
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are secured throughout the United States, instead of 
through general agents over large territorial sections of 
the country.” At least so says the circular issued 
by Edward Lumley and V. R. Schenck, who an- 
nounce that they have been appointed resident managers. 
W. H. Guion, Arthur B. Graves and George M. Hard con- 
stitute the New York Board of Directors. It is reported that 
one or two other foreign companies are in process of forma- 
tion, with a special view to doing business in this country ; 
so, apparently, the places of those that are killed off by ex- 
perience are to be filled by those seeking experience. We 
have no idea that the ranks of foreign companies will 
be thinned by retirements this year or next, notwithstand- 
ing this prediction of an. insurance gentleman whose ut- 
terances usually are entitled to much weight. 


CAPTAIN SHAW, the Chief of the London fire brigade, 
arrived in New York last week. He had scarcely landed 
before he began critisising in the daily press the fire de- 
partment of the city, its organization, its apparatus, and 
the officers and men composing it. This, too, while being 
entertained by the Commissioners and Chief. Captain 
Shaw’s modesty is notorious, while his reputation for fault- 
finding and detraction was established during his visit to 
this country several years ago. He may be competent to 
criticise our fire service, but he should at least wait till he 
has had an opportunity to see something of it before con- 
demning it. By the way, will not the Captain, in his future 
annual reports, give us some idea of the fire losses in Lon- 
don? It is quite entertaining to read about the services 
rendered by his brigade, but it would be interesting and 
valuable to know the amount of losses by fire each year, 
information that is carefully omitted in Captain Shaw’s 
reports. As the Captain proposes making a tour of the 
principal cities of the country, and will, doubtless, be inter- 
viewed in each one, we shall expect important information 
regarding their equipment for fire protection. If he would 
also give us his personal and unbiased opinion upon the 
subject of twins, the nation would undoubtedly experience 
great relief. 





THE report recently circulated that the Lion Fire In- 
surance Company of London has re-insured in the Cale- 
donian of Edinburgh, is pronounced to be unfounded by 
the American agents of the Lion. M. Bennett, Jr., 
American manager of the Lion, is now on his return home 
from Europe, and is expected to arrive in a few days. 
Had any change been made in the status of his company, 
he would have advised his agents at once, and not 
leave them in the dark while he was making the, re- 
turn trip. But Dame Rumor is a busy-body of late, and 
does not hesitate to manufacture reports of a startling 
nature without any foundation of facts to base them on, 
She is especially busy with speculations as to the inten- 
tions and affairs of any underwriter who goes to Europe 
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either for business or pleasure; if he is the agent of a for. 
eign company, Dame Rumor conjures up some report, 
generally of evil purport, to account for his journey; if he 
does not represent a foreign company, then Rumor sends 
him forth seeking for one, and, before his return, will have 
him involved with several, and probably entangled with 
half a dozen of his personal friends at home in consequence, 
Who takes the trouble to invent all these rumors and to 
give to them so much circumstantiality of detail as to 
clothe them with the probability of truth? This is a ¢o. 
nundrum that we give up, and eagerly await the answer, 


THE Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Company will, from 
this date, transact business as a regularly incorporated 
company. Heretofore the gentlemen interested have done 
business as individual underwriters, each being personally 
liable for a proportion of each loss occurring under the 
form of policy issued by them. The business was trans. 
acted by attorneys instead of company officers. This 
method of doing business has excited much antagonism, 
for, while it was unquestionably insurance, the managers 
claimed exemption from taxation as a corporation and 
from supervision by insurance officials. Finally Superin. 
tendent Fairman, of this State, took the matter in hand, 
with a view to testing the question as to whether or nota 
combination of individuals could do an insurance business 
without complying with the insurance laws. Rather than 
contest the point in the courts, involving protracted liti. 
gation and great expense, the Lloyds underwriters de. 
termined to organize as a stock company. The amount 
of capital required, $100,000, was promptly subscribed, 
and all due formalities having been complied with, the 
company will to-morrow, September 1, commence business 
as a regularly incorporated stock company. James G. 
Beemer, who has been the manager of the business fora 
number of years, has been chosen President of the com- 
pany, D. B. Halstead, Vice-President, and W. T. Woods, 
Secretary. We have no question but the gentlemen 
interested will find the change an advantageous one, 
for it robs their antagonists of half the ammunition 
with which they made war on them as_ individual 
underwriters. The insuring public will have a bet 
ter understanding of the status of the Lloyds, and be 
better satisfied with their policies. The question of 
responsibility for losses has never been raised during the 
several controversies in which the Lloyds has been en- 
gaged; it has been admitted that the individual under- 
writers were good for all they chose to insure. Orgat- 
izing as a stock company will not make the Lloyds any 
stronger financially than it was before, but it is conforming 
to the insurance laws, and the public apparently thinks this 
of some importance. We congratulate Mr. Beemer on 
this happy outcome of a somewhat complicated and at 
noying matter. He has managed the business heretofore 
with much energy and success, and we have no doubt he 
will continue to do so under the new order of things. 
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LIFE INSURANCE FOR YOUNG MEN. 


GENTS for life insurance companies ‘find that the 
A young men, the very ones who should insure their 
lives, are the hardest to convince of its importance to them. 
«Why should I insure?” is a question frequently asked 
by such persons. “T am young, strong, active, and there 
isno danger of my dying soon ; besides, I am not married, 
have no one dependent upon me, and should not know 
who to leave insurance to if I took it.” Such is their argu- 
ment, and the solicitor is repulsed. But it is the young 
men, in the full vigor of manhood, who should insure. Of 
course, they do not expect to die soon, nor does the com- 
pany expect they will; if it did, it would not offer to insure 
them. Being young, strong and healthy they can obtain 
insurance at a low rate and in such form that it will return 
to them personally, if they so desire, good interest on their 
investment. It takes but a small sum for a young man to 
insure his life, on the endowment plan, so that by the time 
he has learned his business and is prepared to set up for 
himself, he will have a goodly sum in hand to commence 
with. This, too, will ordinarily have been acquired 
through the saving of earnings that would otherwise have 
been frivolously squandered. Looked at froma purely sel- 
fsh standpoint—of pecuniary gain to the individual—a 
policy of insurance is a good thing for a young man to have, 
for it induces frugal habits, that the premiums may be met 
and the investment enhanced in value. The young man 
may say, “if I want to save money I'll put it in the sav- 
ings bank.” But the trouble is, he either will not put his 
savings in the bank, or, if he does, he is liable to draw 
them out again on the slightest provocation. Very few 
young men make deposits in the savings bank ; they pre- 
fer to have their earnings about them and to spend them 
in having what they conceive to be a “ good time.” The 
money the average young man spends on beer and tobacco 
before he is twenty-one years of age would buy him a pol- 
icy of insurance that, if kept up to, would be worth thous- 
ands of dollars to him when he had ceased to be a young 
man, or had settled down in earnest to his life’s work. 
Young men are prone to say, in the hey-day of their 
giddiness and folly, “I do not intend ever to marry; I 
shall remain a bachelor and enjoy myself.” How few, 
comparatively, carry out this idea. The time comes to 
nearly all men when they meet just the right woman, and 
are captivated, after which comes a wedding ring, a priest— 
anda family. Then the still young man begins to assume 
his proper station in life, and to feel his responsibilities. 
No man is more than half-civilized till he is married ; but 
marriage brings cares as well as joys, and fortunate indeed 
is he who, in the earlier years of his life, has been wise 
tnough to make provision for the future. There is no 
Provision he can make that is calculated to give him so 
much satisfaction or such a sense of security as a life in- 
surance policy. Looking upon his policy, he has the com- 
forting consolation of knowing that whatever calamity may 
befall him, the wife that he cherishes and the children that 
have been born to him and her have, in that document, an 





assurance that they are provided for. It is when the young 
man finds himself happily married and the cares and re- 
sponsibilities of his full manhood accumulating upon him, 
that he looks back with regret upon the days when he was 
“sowing his wild oats,” which means, simply, squandering 
money recklessly, and too frequently laying the foundation 
for subsequent disease. Then regrets are vain; the money 
has gone; the “wild oats”” have been sown, and harvest 
time is at hand. The conditions regarding the life insur- 
ance that he now desires have changed. He hassome one 
to whom to leave the proceeds in case of his death; some 
one for whom he cheerfully toils from morning till night, 
and is willing and proud to do so while life lasts. But the 
thought will keep crowding in upon him “ What will be- 
come of these loved ones, my wife and children, when I 
die?” He has more use for the money he earns, and it is 
harder now than it would have been a few years ago to save 
enough to pay theannual premium. Besides, the premium 
is higher than it was, for he has grown older, and the rate 
or insurance increases with each added year of life. He 
has probably had some sickness, and traces of it may still 
be visible to the practiced eye of the keen medical 
examiner, who does not, in consequence, find the risk a 
desirable one, and his application is denied. This is a sad 
blow to the father of a family. Especially is it so if he 
and his family are dependent upon his daily labor. For 
him to know that he is uninsurable because of disease in 
his system, and that at his death his family will be unpro- 
vided for, fills his cup with bitterness. Had he but in- 
sured his life when he was reveling in his youth, strength 
and vigor, thus prudently investing the money that he 
threw away in frivolity, if not dissipation, death, which 
now stares him in the face, would have fewer terrors for 
him, for the loved ones of his heart would have been pro- 
vided for. 

If young men were always to remain young; if they 
possessed immunity from accident and disease; if they 
were never to assume the responsibilities of true manhood 
as involved in the married state ; if, in short, they were to 
be vigorus, lusty, selfish animals from their birth till a 
sudden death put an end to their useless existence, they 
would have no need for life insurance. Passing through 
life without responsibilities and devoting themselves en- 
tirely to selfish enjoyment, they might come and go, like 
the insects, uncaring for others and uncared for. But 
such is not the destiny of man. He was created for 
better things, and, as every young man is ambitious to 
make his mark, in some way, upon the times in which he 
lives, he should prepare himself in his youth to assert his 
independence and his manhood, and to assume all the re. 
sponsibilities of that condition. His first and chiefest 
duty is to those who are dependent upon him. If these 
be a wife and children, it is a duty he owes to them, to 
himself, and the community, to make such provision for 
their maintenance that, in the event of his sudden taking 
off, they will not become a charge upon the State or left 
to the precarious charity of a selfish world. No man has 
the right to create a family or dependents of any degree 
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without making such provision for their temporal welfare 
as ordinary foresight and prudence dictate. The majority 
of-men depend upon their earnings for the support of 
those they are under obligations to maintain; if death 
steps in and calls away the bread-winner, suffering as well 
as sorrow results. Sorrow there must be, but physical 
suffering can be averted if prudence and forethought con- 
trolled the head of the bread-winner during his life. We 
but reiterate the words of many of our leading clergymen 
and thoughtful teachers, when we say that no man who 
depends upon his labor for his support has the right to 
take to himself a wife and rear a family of children with- 
out making for them that provision that a life insurance 
policy secures. Thousands of instances of families that 
held good positions being plunged into the depths of 
poverty and suffering, by the sudden and unexpected 
death of the husband and father, have abundantly demon- 
strated the truth of this statement. 

In youth is the time to insure. When youth, health, 
manly vigor and laudable ambition give hopeful promise 
for the coming man, then is the time he should take such 
care for the future as will enable him to occupy his 
proper place among men, assume the responsibilities of 
his manhood, and forestall those calamities, as far as 
possible, that attend upon disease and death. We wish 
every young man in the land could be made to feel his 
duty in this respect as fully before he is twenty-five years 
of age as he inevitably must at thirty-five, if he has, at 
that age, preserved the attributes of manhood. With 
advancing age and cares, the ability to make suitable pro- 
vision for those dependent upon him is lessened. The 
necessities of the hour bind him to his daily labor and 
consume his daily earnings. His opportunities for im- 
proving his condition are cut off by the necessity of 
having his daily compensation to meet his daily ex- 
penses. Having assumed his burden without having first 
prepared himself to carry it, his life becomes a routine of 
labor from which he cannot depart. To use a homely 
truism, his nose is on the grindstone, and inexorable ne- 
cessity turns the crank. In youth is the time to exercise 
that foresight, frugality and prudence that are calculated 
to give the man thorough independence, and place him 
above and superior to the clamorous demands of the im- 
mediate present. With independence and freedom‘of ac- 
tion, he can indulge his ambition to its fullest bent, and 
escape the ravages of the grindstone of insatiate neces- 
sity. In youth is the time to insure, because, with fewer 
cares and responsibilities upon the individual, with fewer 
obstacles in the way of obtaining insurance, it is more 
easily maintained, and secures just that independence and 
freedom of thought and action that are necessary to the 
development of the highest order of manhood. 


Tue pilgrims from abroad are returning one by one, but their combined 
information relative to intentions of companies in coming to America is 
extremely limited. A few are disinclined to talk on the subject, and the 
balance know nothing. 








SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


THE local offices are watching their special hazards now with a carefyl. 
ness which has been unknown for many years, and the surveyor has be. 
come a very important personage. Until recently specials have been Te 
garded with favor in this city, and it was no uncommon experience for 
companies which prohibited their agents from accepting wood-workers 
and other specials to load up with these risks at home. There was gross 
inconsistency in declining Milwaukee and St. Louis breweries at one and 
a half, and taking risks not so good at ninety cents here. But all this has 
changed, and it is to be hoped that the preposterously low rates which 
have been accepted on manufacturing risks in this city will yield to com. 
mon sense in the form of higher prices. 


* % *% 


THE Mutual Fire people claim that their system of inspection led to the 
cancellation of the Hardman, Dowling & Peck risk, and that if sufficient 
time had elapsed they would have been able to discover the defects in the 
Hecker flour mill, and thus have avoided the loss. We never doubted 
that a rigid iron-clad inspection of risks would lead to improvements, 
and that the plan of the Mutual is the true one. Its defect seems to be 
that the company accepts the risk and inspects afterwards. In the in. 
terim alossmay occur. Thcre are many stock companies which “bind 
for survey,” so that both classes are equally guilty. The Mutual Fire 
may yet cut its eye-teeth. 

a} & *% 


THE latest venture is the British Joint Stock, with E. R. Lumley and 
V. R. Schenck as managers. These parties are neither sufficiently known 
as underwriters or brokers to inspire the older companies with any fears 
that their competition will break down the tariff association here or else- 
where. If the company is “ago,” as the English say, we shall bid it 
welcome, but in the preliminary announcement there is nothing to indi. 
cate its success. 

te wo 


WE are asked by several parties when the National Fire of London and 
New York will begin business under the new arrangement for a paid-up 
capital in this State. We are unable to answer these enquiries, as we do 
not believe the promoters of this scheme, which has been on the books for 
over ten months, know themselves. In the meantime, some of the sub- 
scribers to the stock who have been promised large policies on their 
property, on the basis of twenty-five per cent deduction from the gross 
tariff rate, with an additional allowance of ten per cent rebate, are not 
happy. The National Fire of London isa reputable institution and insists 
on tariff rates on New York risks, but the movement for new capital is 
coupled with offers which are inconsistent with its old reputation. 


* * # 


As an incident of the Hecker mill fire, we are informed that a dwelling 
house, which was seriously damaged, had been insured for nearly forty 
years in an old city office. A few months ago the insurance was trans- 
ferred to the German-American, and was so insured when the loss oc- 
curred. The old timer chuckled over the experience, and is willing to 
lose other risks on the same terms; but we fancy the German American 


can stand it. 
* * * 


THERE is still an insane wish for policies on buildings, and it seems an 
incredible thing that buildings in which stocks readily pay from one to 
one and a quarter can be so easily insured at thirty or forty cents. But 
such things are apparently of daily occurrence. 


A singular loss is reported on a stock of Japanese goods on uppéef 
Broadway. The stock is contained in a building occupied up-stairs for 
offices and sleeping rooms. During the evening somebody accidentally 
set fire to the woodwork of a water closet, and burned off a portion of the 
lead water pipe. This caused the water to flow and put out the fire, but 
it likewise let in a flood upon the floor, which leaked through the ceiling 
and damaged the stock down stairs. There was no alarm, but the janitor 
of the building discovered it, after considerable damage had been done 
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Before, the leak was stopped, there was a further loss, all of which the 
companies are called upon to pay as a result of the fire. 


« % «w 


insurance 


Tue movement to reconcile the brokers and Tariff Association com- 
panies hangs fire, and will probably never be consummated upon an effect- 
ive basis, There is as much difference among the companies on the 
prokerage question as among the brokers, and it is a question full of 
difficulty. There are numerous brokerage firms who would gladly favor a 
scheme requiring each broker to put up $1000 as a forfeit for violating 
any agreement, and who would like to see the companies obligate them- 
selves to decline business from any broker who didn’t deposit the $1000 
asa security for good behavior. But this would cut out many respectable 
brokers who couldn't raise $10c0, and the companies whose patrons they 
are wouldn’t stand any nonsense of that kind. 

& * 

Perris & Brown, the owners and makers of the Insurance Maps of this 
city, sustained a loss by fire, in connection with the Roebuck Weather Strip 
Company, in the premises No, 164 Fulton street, on the 27th inst. They 
keep a pretty accurate account of special hazards elsewhere in the city, 
but their own premises proved a worse risk than they anticipated. We 
hope they were well insured. The Roebuck risk was covered in twenty- 
four companies at one per cent. 

ry * *% 

Tue Sun of London is issuing its American policies in New York, and 
doing business elsewhere in the name of and through the Watertown, as 
heretofore arranged. But after a while the Commissioners of other States 
will want to know something of the Watertown’s officers, why its policies 
are being issued for increased sums without a corresponding increase of 
assets. Then the circus will begin. The arrangement may be a good one 
which enables the Sun to conceal its home office statement, but the other 


. companies, which are still compelled to file their English statement in 


Illinois and elsewhere, will, we are confident, oppose any more humbug 
legislation on this question. How the Sun can hide its light under the 
Watertown bushel and do business in the East and West is a mystery 
which time alone can solve. The Sun, in this city, limits its mercantile 
tisks to $10,000. 


o 


% * 

- Carr, SHAw, of the London Fire Brigade, is now paying his second 

visit to this country. Some of the dailies make a great parade of his 

movements, but the Captain himself is modest and unassuming as a child ! 

His criticisms on our New York methods are interesting to underwriters ! 
*% * * 


THE reduction in lines in the dry goods district, caused by the with- 
drawal and liquidation of companies, is still going on, and many of the 
merchants carrying large stocks are becoming anxious for their insurance. 
The surplus lines are going all over the United States and Europe, and 
still the lines are steadily reduced. The European companies not repre- 
sented here used to absorb easily $200,000, but between companies which 
are now represented and those which have ceased accepting American 
tisks, there is a diminution of at least $100,000, which is a big drawback 
to the dry goods district. 

* * % 

Conrrary to the statement in a‘‘ survey” of last week, the Secretary of 
the New York Bowery claims that his company had no insurance on 
either the building, stock or machinery of the Hardman, Dowling & Peck 
piano factory. He deserves an apology for the accident that included his 
company among the losers. 

® * * 

THE loose manner in which the best co-operative life associations are 
conducted is lucidly set forth in an interview recently had with a medical 
examiner for eight different orders of benevolent societies. This gentle- 
man claims that a cause of much trouble in these associations is the palm- 
ing off of ‘‘ animated corpses” as good risks, many medical examiners 
catering in this way to the wishes of their friends. Not long ago, this 
medical examiner states, he rejected a man because of the existence of a 
wasting catarrh. The following week he found his rejected friend sitting 
by his side as a beneficiary. Many cases are passed thus as good risks. 
The use of the orders for political purposes is no secret. . Political office- 
seekers join the orders, and then push fora position therein in order to 
gain greater influence, 





' whole subject is ridiculous.” 


INSURANCE MATTERS ABROAD. 


Tue French insurance companies are forming syndicates for the better 
protection of their mutual interests. 

A new German fire insurance company, the Vater-Rhein (Cologne) an- 
nounces that its role is to reform the German fire insurance business. 
Its first business has been to publish a defamatory pamphlet, in which all 
the companies are roundly abused. 

Tue trichinosis has been very bad at Cologne lately. Over one hun- 
dred of the military have been attacked. 

Tue French papers criticise very unfavorably local insurance compa- 
nies, as not offering sufficient guarantee, even though restricting opera- 
tions to a limited field. 

THERE were 1659 fires in Berlin during a year. A new dress for fire- 
men, that will enable them to withstand smoke for a lengthened time, has 
been tried with success. 

Tue German courts have upheld the validity of a life insurance taken 
out at thé wish of a third party, and giving right to any holder of the 
policy to receive the insurance sum. 

Tue German re-insurance companies have lost heavily during the year, 
having in fact assumed the greater part of the risk in many cases. It is 
thought the companies will now adopt the American rule in such cases, 

Tue German insurance press believe that there is a want of consist- 
ency in the order requiring new foreign fire insurance companies operat- 
ing in New York to deposit $500,000. The older institutions ought not 
to be exempted merely on account of their priority. 


THE insurance of glass has now grown to be somewhat extensive in 
Germany, where a regular tariff, according to the sizes of plate, is in force. 
Restaurants, public houses, butcher shops and hardware stores have to 
pay somewhat extra. Repairing in same or neighboring house must be 
notified. 

A FRENCH gentleman, who has been ‘‘arranging” losses for thirty years, 
writes to La Semaine: ‘ The increase of incendiary fires on the part of the 
insured is often encouraged by the too great readiness displayed by com- 
panies to pay for losses.” No measures, he thinks, can make up for 
this. The companies will not, however, admit that their customers are 
dishonest. 

Tue Argus, commenting on the rather unfavorable showing of the 
French life insurance companies, believes that agents can do more in the 
country than in Paris, where the same intimate relations among people 
do not exist. Publicity, too, not only in the newspaper, but in the 
pamphlet. These may be regarded as extraordinary expenses, as their 
results are often reaped long afterwards. 

Tue Barcelona correspondent of the same paper states that French and 
English insurance (fire) companies have swept down upon the country of 
late years. There are only three Spanish companies, while nine French 
and eight English are represented. Life insurance is just beginning to 
attain some importance. The New York and Equitable have begun to 
work, The latter is said to have been rather successful. 


THE transport insurance branch in Germany is also threatened—in some 
quarters—with centralization by the Government. A banking paper 
makes the following remarks on the subject: ‘‘The transport insurance 
is different from all other branches of insurance in its purely commercial 
and prominently international character. The insurance of money and 
goods in transport only happens, as a general thing, in commercial inter- 
course, and relates mostly to shipments from abroad, and is thus generally 
insured, owing to risks, while internal shipments are generally uninsured. 
This circumstance alone excludes the States from any interference in this 
branch. In the next place, the State would require to have agents in all the 
important foreign ports in order to satisfy the requirements of commerce, 
and would be interested in a most extensive and complicated relation 
with foreign underwriters, as all German goods could not be shipped in 
German ships. What international law suits and disputes would then arise ? 
Losses would not be paid punctually enough, owing to the slow methods of 
bureaucracy. Why! even our post office refuses to indemnify for the 
loss of objects committed to its charge, thus acknowledging its inability 
to undertake such business. The mere insurance of goods to the frontier 
would never suffice in case of shipments to Rotterdam or Havre, etc, The 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


CINCINNATI. 
Weeding out the Co-operatives—The Fire Patrol Done Away With—The Convention 
of the National Association of Chief Engineers—Hose Test Rules—Law & Gan- 
sel and the New Hampshire. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

THE operations of several co-operative life associations in this State were, 
some months since, fully exposed, resulting in the charters of the West Mid- 
dlebury and the Standard being taken away. These associations immediately 
renewed their organization; and endeavored again to transact business, but 
failed in the attempt. It is now reported that the leaders of the first- 
named concern are operating the same game of grave-yard and speculative 
insurance in Marshalltown, Iowa, where they seem to be making consider- 
able headway. 

Under the decision of the Supreme Court, in the case of the Fidelity Mutual 
Aid Association of Philadelphia against the Superintendent of Insurance, 
the following co-operatives have recently had their licenses revoked: The 
Pioneer Mutual of Union City, Ind.; the Indiana Benevolent, of the same 
place, and the Mutual Endowment and Accident Association of Bath, 
N. Y. The decision alluded to held that no mutual aid association of an- 
other State can be admitted to do business in Ohio under our co-operative 
laws, unless the law of the State under which such association is organized 
places the same restrictions upon the business as the Ohio laws, 

The transactions of the Pioneer are said to have been of a peculiar kind, 
as it not only issued certificates to old and decrepit persons, but charged 
more than one-fifth of one per cent in assessments, and had certificates for 
$10,000, the legal limit being but $7,000. 

An investigation will soon be made of the Ohio Valley Protective As- 
sociation of Wheeling, which is now the only foreign mutual aid associa- 
tion remaining in Chicago. 

A few days since, the patrol wagon service, which has for some time 
been instrumental in saving considerable property during fires here. was 
disccntinued by its originator in this city, he not being disposed to 
furnish any more funds for its maintenance, having already expended nearly 
$4,000 upon it. As the system has been proved an efficient one, it is to 
be hoped that the City Council will not only adopt measures for the re- 
imbursement of expenses incurred by Mr. Armstrong, but will establish a 
regular patrol wagon service. 

Great interest is being evinced in the coming Fire Engineers’ Conven- 
tion, which will doubtless be the largest and most successful meeting of 
the kind yet held. A letter has been received by the secretary of the as. 
sociation from Mr. Hoell, of Skinner Pompier Ladder Company No. 3, 
St. Louis, who intend to exhibit the appliances used by that company. 
Many inventors have also written respecting the exhibition of goods. 

The rules and regulations as to the test of hose have been laid down as 
follows: 1. Weight of hose. 2. Each party to furnish coupling and cap 
for male, with bushing for female. The bushing to be capped for 3-inch 
iron pipe. 3. Hose to be measured at ten pounds pressure, and no test 
made of less than 50-foot sections. Pressure to be noted every 50 pounds, 
and hose to be measured as to diameter and length. 4. Each section to 
be tested up to the full pressure it will bear ; and, until it leaks or bursts, 
to waste al] the pump will throw. 5. After a failure, the section may be 
repaired in any manner the owner may elect, and again subjected to burst- 
ing pressure. The hose shall not be removed from sight of the Committee 
while undergoing repairs, nor shall any party be ailowed over 30 minutes 
in repairing the hose. 6. Hose to be measured after test. 7. The weight 
of couplings must not be added to the weight of hose. 8. The expansion, 
contraction, elongation and revolutions of the hose will be carefully noted 
at various pressures. Manufacturers are requested to notify the Secretary, 
H. A, Hills, as early as possible, of their intentions to enter the con- 
test. 

On the 2oth inst., the soap and candle factory of W. H. Woods & Co., 
of Central avenue, was greatly damaged by fire. The flames broke out, 
from some unknown cause, in the candle-moulding department. The loss 
was upwards of $10,000, covered fully by insurance. 

Rates, except upon a few special risks, remain about the same as they 
were last month. Business has been quiet, but an early improvent is con- 
fidently looked for. 

Messrs, Law and Gansel have recently been appointed agents for the 





New Hampshire, which company has been represented for some time 

S. F. Covington. The same firm also acts on behalf of the Reliance 4 

Philadel phia. Rupa, 
CincinnaTI, O., August 23, 1882. 





BOSTON. 


The Lion Leaves Boston—Change in the Northern Agency— Where Henry H. 
Hall Learned the Principles and Practices of Fire Underwriting—~F.ohn ¢. 
Paige's Trip to Europe—Premium Receipts in the City, Reported by the ma. 
— Department—Though Not a Tariff of Rates, Boston Still Has a Local 

card, 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Tue last fortnight has been relieved from that monotony which has 
characterized the insurance business in Boston for some two or three 
months, by one or two unexpected agency changes. The withdrawal of 
the Lion has had the effect of breaking up the flourishing agency which 
George W. Gregerson had started. At the first of the year he had the 
Lion and the Lumbermans, but an unlucky fate seems to have overtaken 
both of them. 

The other change is the removal of the Northern, which will here. 
after be represented in Boston by Alfred M. Bullard, who is also to be 
New England manager of the company. Mr. Bullard was fora number 
of years the special in the New England field of the Phenix of Brooklyn, 
and gained a wide reputation for his sagacity, good fellowship and high 
sense of honor. When the former Boston manager of the Phenix retired, 
about a year ago, the choice as his successor fell instantly upon Mr, 
Bullard, and the Queen also came into the combination he then formed. 
By the present arrangement, which is to go into effect on the Ist of 
October, he will keep his old companies for this city, while his special 
knowledge will come into play in administering the affairs of the Northern 
in New England. 

Speaking of this company, every one here is glad that Henry Hall is to 
be its resident secretary. Mr. Hall has been so long in New York city 
that it would seem odd to class him as a Boston boy ; but this is certainly 
the only kind of boy he ever was. Born in what is known as East 
Boston, he went into the fire insurance ‘business when still in a round- 
about jacket, and filled a variety of positions in the Dobson agency, 
which was, twenty years or so ago, the leading insurance firm in this city. 
It was here that he dug the foundations of his underwriting skill, and I 
am assured that all that his New York experience has done has been to 
polish them up a bit. 

There was quite a struggle for the representation of the Northern in 
this city, and it was at one time thought that Mr. Paige would succeed in 
holding it; but the same cause that led to a separation from the Imperial, 
probably, made his chances less good than they outwardly appeared to 
be. What Mr. Paige’s own opinions were cannot be said ; for, while the 
matter was in doubt, he set sail for Europe, and is now in the “sunny 
land of France.” There has been not alittle said about the causes for 
this sudden visit to the old world, and some have hinted that un- 
pleasant results were likely to come from it ; but it is only fair to add that 
these comments are chiefly indulged in by those who would be somewhat 
pleased to see a slight obstacle thrown in the way of Mr. Paige’s onward 
progress. The wish may be father to the thought. It is cer 
tain that Mr. Paige needed the change which a sea-voyage could 
give him, having, as he publicly announced sometime since, devoted his 
entire time, holidays included, to the service of the public. It is not pos- 
sible to keep up such a steady grind, and guessing on the daily runs of 
the Alaska must have been a pleasant relief from taking risks on Kilby 
street. 

The semi-annual returns of the Protective Department have just been 
made up, and by these it appears that during the first six months of this 
year there was received in Boston as premiums for insuring buildings 
258,588.89, and for insuring the contents of buildings $545,877.69. making 
a total of $804,466.58. Last year, in the corresponding period, the prem 
um receipts were, on buildings $258,232.02, and on contents $518,290.91, 
making a total of $776,522.93. It will be seen that while there has been an 
increase in receipts equal to about $28,000, it has been almost wholly on 
account of insurance on merchandise. This gain has not been due to any 
increase in yates, but to the appreciation in quantity and value of the prop” 
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_ This slight gain is fairly well distributed among all of the 
ers. On the whole, the various companies have taken much the 
¢ this year that they did last. The Shoeand Leather shows something 
“4 falling off, while the City of London starts on its first half year with 
as receipts than any but four companies. ie 
Ata meeting, not long since, of the Boston Fire Underwriters’ Union, 
the subject was debated as to whether Boston should or should not have 
aboard, and it was concluded that while even with a board a tariff of 
rates was not probable, without a board there was not the least hope of 
such a result, and hence the risk of dissolution had better not be taken. 
The Union, according to its executive committee’s report, is now chiefly 
ising itself on the problem of electricity. F, A. C. T. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE NEW MANAGER OF THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

I notice considerable said about the selection made by the Northern 
Assurance Company of its United States manager, Henry H. Hall. 
Great surprise is expressed that this selection, from among numerous ap- 
plicants, should be made, on account of the alleged hostile feeling enter- 
tained heretofore by Mr. Hall toward all foreign insurance importations. 
In this respect Mr. Hall has or was either fortunate or unfortunate in be- 
ing manly enough to publicly express opinions that hundreds of others, 
pursuing the same business, entertained, and who were in full accord with 
his views, which were merely a sort of ‘‘ protective tariff” idea, as it ap- 


" peared to him while in management of a small capital company. It is 


now evident that Mr. Hall’s record as an antagonist did not influence Mr. 
Robb, who undoubtedly was largely governed in his decision by the fact 
that Mr. Hall had accomplished, with a small company, results that few, if 
any, similar sized companies had reached. Without going further than 
1870, I find the report of the National Fire Insurance Company as fol- 
lows, viz.: Gcioss assets December 31, 1870, $282,671 ; gross cash pre- 
miums, $63,734. Gross assets, December 31, 1881, 449.515 ; gross cash 
premiums, $310,928. During this time a semi-annual dividend of five per 
cent was made and paid. Now, to nearly double assets and enlarge a 
gross premium receipt fully five times in twelve years—and such a twelve 
years! unparalleled, as every insurance man must admit—has required 
something more than ordinary ability, of which we have sufficient witness 
in the many companies that have taken down their signs, it is fair to pre- 
sume that the Northern Assurance Company went upon the basis that, as a 
competitor, using all the arguments he could in favor of American com- 
panies vs. foreign companies, he was entitled to respect for a manly, un- 
disguised fight against encroachment on his preserves. As an under- 
writer he was not only acknowledged to be a good one, but his manage- 
ment has proved to the National a success, and this is what all companies 
want—a successful manager—and if Mr. Hall’s future is indicated by the 
past, the Northern was warranted in its selection, and time will demon- 
Strate it. Fair Pray. 


CLEVELAND, O., August 26. 


ATTENTION! OHIO AGENTS. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

Last July the Portage County Commissioners advertised for bids to in- 
sure their new court house. Among others offered was that of Royal Tay- 
lor. His bid was not considered, on account of his being a Notary Public, 
the county officials holding that he was debarred by Section 696g of the 
Revised Statutes. Mr. Taylor wrote to Attorney General Nash, at Col- 
umbus, tendering his resignation as a Notary, and remarked at the same 
time that he was not ready at the age of 81 to go to the Ohio Penitentiary. 
George O. Rice, of Kent, Ohio, also rendered his resignation ; their 
commissions however were returned. It seems, as a result of Mr. Taylor’s 
letter, quite a number of commissions were returned, and one important 





fact was thereby discovered ; namely, that very few had complied with the 
law requiring them to file a record of their appointment, as directed by 
the statistics, There is no doubt but many agents in Ohio have inno- 
cently violated Section 6969 of the Revised Statutes, which is very plain 
and explicit. The principle embodied in said section is right, and should 
be enforced. No official should be allowed to contract to do public work. 
WapswortH, O., August 26. AGENT, 





A DIFFICULT QUESTION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

Mrs. Jane A. Denny, formerly of New York State, desires to find out 
in what company the life of her husband, Alonzo D. Denny, was insured, 
She thinks they were living in Cassadaga, N. Y., at the time the policy 
was taken out. The insurance was for $3000, and the policy was paid up 
long ago. The insurance was effected probably some eight or ten years 
ago. The lady thinks there is a good prospect of some one else obtaining 
the insurance money. The insurance was taken out for herbenefit, but she 
thinks her husband is now disposed to defraud her out of it, Hence, she 
is very anxious to know the name of the company. If you can tell, please 
write to the undersigned, at his expense. W. R. ADKINs. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., August 22. 

[The above absurd communication is given publicity toin the bare 
hope that the company in which Mr. Denny is insured may recall his 
name from among the thousands of policies on its books, and communicate 
with the anxious beneficiary.—Ep. THe SpecraTor. } 
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CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF TOBACCO. 


[Tue following interesting article, by P. Tertius Kempson, M. D., was 
printed in THE SPECTATOR several years ago, and is now reproduced, after 
revision by the author, in response to numerous requests received from 
our readers. —Editor THE SPECTATOR. ] 

I feel that I need not apologize for bringing before the readers of THE 
SPECTATOR a subject of such vital importance, and deserving of so serious 
consideration by every one, but especially by those interested in life in- 
surance. I would say in commencing this article, I shall not hesitate to 
cull from all the best writers on this subject, giving a brief resumé of what 
I gather from their works and also from my own experience and opin- 
ions formed thereupon. 

We all ought to be interested in any agent that is obnoxious to the 
preservation of heaith: and I believe that the use of tobacco enfeebles 
the human mind, the powers of intelligence and moral energy: in a word, 
weakens the vigor of the intellect and the faculty of memory. 

Perhaps all the facts and theories to which I shall call attention are 
familiar to medical men of experience and observation ; yet I think that 
I shall bring forward much that is new and startling to non-professional 
persons. I hold that whatever has a tendeney to shorten life, or injure 
the health, ought to be of interest to life insurance companies and their 
managers. The prevalence of smoking seems to be greatly on the in- 
crease, and though the injury done may not immediately appear in any 
case, it bids fair to become, if it is not so already, a great national evil. 
Twenty-four years ago the consumption of tobacco in England amounted 
to over 30,000,000 pounds in the year, or about a pound to evey man, 
woman and child. A late writer says of Spain, what we may now also 
say of America, that it is a vast tobacco-shop, and our only consolation is 
that other nations are fast approaching to its level. A poor consolation, 
surely! I can certainly reiterate what another writer says of Paris: ‘It 
is impossible to walk in the streets of New York without being constantly 
exposed to receive into the mouth, and consequently to inhale, the 
fumes of tobacco from many mouths, clean and unclean, to the great an- 
noyance of the non-smokers, injury to the health of every one, and dis- 
gusting to those cognizant of its poisonous effects.” In arcades and pas- 
sages it is particularly offensive, the atmosphere of these close places be- 
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ing generally contaminated by these pestilential exhalations. How much 
worse must it be in club rooms and smoking cars! 

’Tis said use is second nature: and most certianly it must be so when 
we think of the apparent immunity of those who sit in an ill-ventilated 
smoking car and seem to suffer no inconvenience, whilst a person not a 
smoker would be in danger of suffocation, or would certainly tancy him- 
self to be in such danger. 

Tobacco is a plant with the growth of which in America we are doubt- 
less a!l familiar, and is found to contain, besides other substances, an active 
principle, a colorless liquid alkaloid with an acrid burning taste, called 
nicotina. This is one of the most intense of all poisons, approaching in 
its activity the strongest prussic acid. Another element procured from 
tobacco is an oil called nicotianin ;: this is also an intense deadly pvison. 

It is said by some that the smoke of tobacco contains, by analysis, none 
of the deadly alkaloid : but it is proven on the other hand that the poison- 
ous oil is very largely developed in the old pipe, and is continually in- 
creased by the constant burning and deposit that make it perfect in the 
estimation of old smokers—so the chewer takes less of the oil, but more 
of the alkaloid, and the smoker less of the alkaloid, but more of the 
oil. 

Looking at the physiological effect upon animals, we find that tobacco, 
taken by those unaccustomed to its use, causes vomiting, purging, univer- 
sal trembling, staggering, convulsions and stupor: and one drop of the 
oil of tobacco applied to the tongue of a cat caused convulsions, and in 
two minutes death. Mr. Pereira says: 

In small doses tobacco causes heat in the throat, and sometimes a fe el- 
ing of warmth at the stomach: * * * * it occasionally acts as an ano- 
dyne, or more rarely promotes sleep—but its most remarkable effects -re 
languor, feebleness, relaxation of muscles, trembling of the limbs, great 
anxiety and tendency to faint. Vision is frequently enfeebled, the ideas 
confused, the pulse small and week, the respiration somewhat laborious, 
the surface cold and clammy, and in extreme cases convulsive movements 
are observed. In excessive doses the effects are more violent in degree, 
and a kind of torpor intervenes, terminating in death. 

And the following may be added as some of the general effects of to- 
bacco, as given by different writers on this subject: giddiness, nausea, 
vomiting, dyspepsia, nasty taste in the mouth, looseness of the bowels, 
disorderd function of the liver, congestion of the brain, apoplexy, palsy, 
mania, loss of memory, partial blindness, deafness, nervousness, emas- 
culation and cowardice. Surely these are evils enough to arise from one 
bad habit, and I cou'd produce details of well authenticated cases to prove 
that these symptoms have all more or less peen produced by over-indulg- 
ence in the use of tobacco. 

Professor Lizars, an emineat English surgeon, says, and I think with 
truth, ‘‘ that it is painful and melancholy to witness the great number of 
the young who smoke now-a-days, and to contemplate how many promis- 
ing youths must be stunted in their growth and enfecbled in their minds” 
by the use of this drug. Smoking has caused ulceration of the lips, 
tongue, gums, mucous membrane of the mouth or cheeks, tonsils, velum 
and pharynx. 

Great smokers, especially those who smoke short pipes and cigars, are 
liable to cancerous affections of the lips—but it happens with tobacco, as 
with many deleterious articles of diet, the strong and the healthy suffer 
comparatively little, while the weak and predisposed to disease fall victims 
_ to its poisonous operation. low many cases of sudden death in bed that 
we have heard of lately may have been caused by c ver-indulgence in 
smoking tobacco or in chewing the same? We have not heard as yet the 
cause of the death of Mr. Colin Mackinzie, the gentleman who went to 
England with our friend Martin Bennett, Jr. Who knows but this may 
have been the cause, inasmuch as he was a great smoker. 

In Mr. Solly’s work a dreadful case of cancerous ulceration of the tongue 
is mentioned, the subject thereof being a devoted victim to the weed, and 
the descripton of the case, and of the agony and suffering of the patient, is 
indeed most horrible. Dr. Tod relates another case from the same cause 
—tobacco—still more dreadful, if possible, than the one just mentioned. 
Drs. Rankin and Radcliffe, the editors of the half-yearly abstract of the 
medical sciences, reported “a case of angina pectoris, resulting from the 
use of tobacco,” the history of the case being given by Dr. Corson of New 
York. After dreadful suffering and frequent attacks of spasmodic and ir- 
regular beating of the heart, he suddenly resolved to throw away tobacco 
forever, and in the patient’s own language, “ Words cannot describe my 
suffering and desire, for a time; but my firm will conquered in a month, 
and all my paroxysms then ceased entirely. I was anew man, and grew 
stout and hale, as_I am_now,” 





— 
—————=:_ 


Chewing tobacco does not irritate the mucous membrane of t 
to the extent that smoking does, and it never causes ulceration, 
men who have had experience in the treatment of cholera have 
that individuals addicted to its use are more disposed to attacks of that 
disease, and a case is mentioned of two brothers having gone deranged, 
and committed suicide, from smoking tobacco to excess, 

Emasculation is doubtless one of the ill effects of the EXCEessive use of 
tobacco, and this phase of its effects will, perhaps, astonish some of the 
gay Lotharios of the present day. Lizars says: ‘I have been consulted 
by fathers from 30 to 40 years of age, who, having married ip early life 
have had two or three children, but have been surprised that eventually 
they had lost all inclination for sexual indulgence ; and, on interrogating 
them, I invariably found that they were excessive smokers, and on 
convincing them that tobacco was the cause of their temporary impotence 
they have thrown away tobacco, and in a few months have returned to a 
saying they had become fathers again. I have found unmarried men Simi. 
larly affected with the want of the sexual vis et animus,” 

Tobacco, as the great flatterer of sensuality, is one of the most energetic 
promoters of individualism, 7 ¢., of a weakening of social ties; and, judging 
from my own knowledge and experience, the majority of those who use 
the weed constantly and freely little know the dangerous nature of the 
article they are toying with, 

Mr.Solly, in The London Lancet, writes thus: ‘‘ I feel I cannot do jus- 
tice to the importance of the subject. I seldom meet a friend who does 
not bear testimony to the mischief arising from its use, either in his own 
case or that of some friend. The medical profession have no idea of the 
ignorance of the public regarding the nature of tobacco; even well. 
educated men stare in astonishment when you tell them it is one of the 
most powerful poisons we possess. It has long been known, when used 
immoderately, to extinguish the sexual appetite and annihilate the repro. 
ductive faculty. Itis a prolific source of spermatorrhoea. During one 
week I saw three young men suffering from seminal weakness, in each of 
whom I could trace the difficulty to the relaxing, enervating effect of 
smoking. 

One writer goes on to say that the germs of premature decay which 
abuse of tobacco is spreading through the country will ultimately prove 
more overwhelming than even the serious abuse of intoxicating liquors, 
Walter Tyrrel, in The Lancet, calls attention to the depressing influence 
of tobacco on the sexual powers, and says he feels confident that one of 
the worst effects is that of weakening, and, in extreme cases, destroying 
the generative function. This is illustrated by the case of a young mar- 
ried man, in otherwise apparently good health, who became impotent from 
excessive smoking of cigars, and who was cured only by the complete 
abandonment of smoking. Such cases, and the repeated evidence of so 
many eminent men, I think satisfactorily prove that, in some persons at 
least, tobacco is not the harmless luxury many would make it out to be, 

A physician of high standing in London says: ‘‘ Smoking weakens the 
digestive organs and the assimilating functions, impairs the due elabora- 
tion of the chyle and of the blood, and prevents a healthy nutrition of the 
several structures of the body. Hence result, in young persons, an arrest 
of the growth of the body, low stature, a pallid and sallow hue of the sur 
face, an insufficient supply of healthy blood, weak bodily powers, and, in 
many cases, complete emasculation, or inability of procreation.” The 
same writer says the tobacco smoker, especially if he commences early in 
life and carries it to excess, loses his procreative powers. If he marries 
he deceives his wife, and disposes her to infidelity, and exposes himself 
to ignominy and scorn. If, however, he should have offspring they will, 
in all probability, be but poor specimens of our race. Ladies are advised 
not to marry smokers, for, if they promise to leave off the filthy habit, and 
even do so for a time, they almost invariably return to it. Dr. Cleland, in 
his treatise on the properties of tobacco, states that the circumstance which 
induced Sultan Amurath the Fourth to be so strict in the punishment of 
tobacco smokers was the dread which he entertained of the population be- 
ing diminished thereby, from the anti-aphrodisaic property which tobacco 
possesses. 

It does appear perfectly reascnable that if we look at the number of youths 
who commence smoking from the age of twelve and upwards, and con- 
tinue its use during the whole period of youth and growth, that they must 
be stunted in their corporeal and mentai faculties, and in time must be 
come the progenitors of a deteriorated race. A Spaniard is never without 
a c gar in his mouth, and doubtless this has something to do with the de- 
generation of Spaniards as a race, and it is to be feared that American 
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are drifting into the same degraded condition. Weare strengthened 
i, all the views advanced in this paper as to the action of tobacco by many 
in’ { writers on nervous and brain diseases. 
Tid that appeared some years ago in The London Spectator, upon 
teed States of America, ‘‘it is in startling contrast with our ordinary 
rin of thoug: anit et . 

a possibility that the race of men which inhabit this country is under- 
pe a process of physical and moral degeneracy; that a premature 
senility is the true characteristic of the great Anglo-Celtic republic.” “It 
is said, for instance, that the bulk of Americans smoke and chew at all 

pours of the day. What a wonder, then, if these bad habits, acting with a 
dimate that tends to exhaust vitality, should really in a few generations 
have produced an inferiority of physique!" Some persons live in an al- 
most constant state of narcotism or narcotic drunkenness, which must 
yltimately effect the health even of the strongest. 

The chewer of tobacco, it will be remembered, does not experience the 
diects of the poisonous oil which is produced during the burning of the 
leaf, but the natural volatile oil and nicotin that he invoiuntarily swallows 
ot absorbs impair his appetite, and gradually weaken his powers of 
digestion. 

King James, in his Counterblast, says it is a great iniquity and against 
al] humanity that the husband should not be ashamed to reduce his deli- 
ate, wholesome, clean-complexioned wife to that extremity *‘ that either 
she must also corrupt her sweet breath therewith, or else resolve to live 
in a perpetual stinking torment.” ‘‘ Have you not reason then to be 
athamed, and to forbear this filthy novelty, so loosely grounded, so fool- 
ishly received, so grossly mistaken in the right use thereof?” ‘‘ A cus- 
tom loathsome to the eye, hateful to the nose, harmful to the brain, dan- 
gerous to the lungs, and, in the black, stinking fume thereof, nearest re- 
sembling the horrible stygian smoke of the pit that is bottomless.” 

Lizars, the celebrated surgeon, who has written a very sensible treatise 
on tobacco, says that he has been consulted by gentlemen having syphi- 
litic ulcerated throat, which could not be accounted for, they having had 
no primary symptoms on the genitals ; but, on interrogating them closely, 
they have admitted lighting a pipe in use by another, or having accepted 
apuff of a friend’s cigar. He states, moreover, that it is scarcely possi- 
bleto heal a syphilitic sore or to unite a fractured bone in a devoted 
smoker, The constitution seems to be in the same vitiated state as in 
one affected with scurvy. The same writer also states that it is scarcely 
possible to cure either syphilis or gonorrhoea if the patient indulges exces- 
sively in the use of tobacco. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Company of New York. 


Tug gentlemen who have for the last seven years been doing the business 
of plate glass insurance determined some time since to incorporate under 
the insurance laws and hereafter do business as a joint stock company. 
We have heretofore stated our opinions on this question so often and so 
fully that it seems unnecessary to repeat them; suffice it to say that iy 
has been invariably acknowledged that these gentlemen were of the highest 
standing, financially and otherwise, and that the record of their insurance 
business was beyond reproach ; but at the same time we did not believe in 
the peculiar method of doing business they used, that of individual under- 
writing, and we were much pleased when the proposed change was agreed 
upon, Events will determine whether a corporation backed and 
controlled by the same gentlemen will succeed still better than they 
did as individuals. These gentlemen have now formed a corporation to 
be known as the Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Company of New York. 
They have procured a charter and have forwarded $100,000 in United States 
Government Bonds to the Insurance Department at Albany, to make the 
necessary deposit. J. G. Beemer, who was one of the founders of the 

iness, in connection with the late J. W.Gregory, and who has been 
Connected with the business since its start, has been elected the President, 
and D. B. Halsted, President of the New York National Exchange 
Bank, the Vice-President ; while W. T. Woods, who has been con- 
tected with the business for several years past, will act as Secretary. 


ht about the United States of America, to hear it whispered | 





Fairly launched, with an unexceptionable Board of Directors, well officered, 
and a deposit of $100,000 with the Insurance Department, we predict for 
the Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Company a great success ; possessing, as 
it does, ability and experience, and offering unquestionable security, there 
can hardly be any doubt of it. The new company will comply with the 
laws of other States as rapidly as practicable, and in the meantime the 
business continues as tefore. The Lloyds will extend their business still 
more, and to any of our readers who want the agency of a live, reliable 
plate glass insurance company, we cordially recommend the Lloyds Plate 
Glass Insurance Company. 


Alleged Fire-Proof Cement. 


A PERFECTLY fire-proof cement, it is asserted, has been discovered in the 
Eifel Mountains, and has recently been analyzed by the German chemist, 
Dr. Bischof, of Wiesbaden. According to the opinion expressed by pro- 
fessional men, it is the only material known to science which possesses, 
besides its plastic qualities, the virtue of being fire-proof. oistened 
with water, this cement forms into an elastic mass, which can be exposed, 
when dry, to great heat without shrinking or showing any cracks. We 
should think this Sayn cement would be peculiarly adapted for repairing 
defective fire places, cracks in retorts, etc., as mortar for fire-proof build- 
ings, and for the interior plastering of furnaces. The mode of its pre- 
paration is as follows: The cement is to be well mixed ina dry state, a 
small quantity of wateris added, and mixed well together. As a mortar 
it can be used in the ordinary way. In lining furnaces, however, care 
must be taken to press the cement well into the walls, so as to leave a 
smooth, even surface, as the cement when dried by the air easily crumbles, 
and will not harden till affected by the fire; moreover, it must nct be 
treated roughly until it has been well burnt.— Zhe Builder. 
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The Kentucky and Louisville Mutual Insurance Company. 

J. B. CASTLEMAN, a prominent insurance man at Louisville, gives the 
Kentucky and Louisville Mutual Insurance Company of Louisville a 
bad black eye in a local newspaper. He states that not only has the com- 
pany no surplus, not only is it without any cash assets, but for some time 
back the company has been in debt for money borrowed to pay losses and 
expenses. On December 31, 1881, they could not pay out of cash on 
hand 52 cents on $t of cash liability. They only had $7,904.24, and 
owed $15,300, viz.: for losses, $10,000, and for borrowed money, $5300, 
Their total cash income for the year was $23,556.29, including assessments 
for losses. They expended $17,435.94, and owed $15.300, as above 
explained. Yet they carried liability for risks of $5,004,715, and had 
$371,919 of actual capital. On the 31st of December, 1880, they could 
not pay out of cash assets 5 cents on $1 of accrued liability. They only 
had $239.78, and owed for money borrowed $4700. Their entire cash 
income for the year was $6,305.71, and the total losses and expenses were 
$18,128.79, nearly three times the receipts, yet they carried a risk of 
$5,133,265, and had for actual capital $400, 395.33. 


Oil to Break the Force of Waves. 


UTILizinc oil to calm the turmoil of the sea is not a new theory. 
Fishermen of the Holy lands are said to have lashed to their boats blad- 
ders filled with oil, which, pricked slightly, emitted the fluid gradually 
Oil thus used gave the boat a smooth surface on which to glide. The 
British Board of Trade and the National Life Boat Institution, through 
the efforts of Lord Carnarvon, are about to try experiments to demonstrate 
the protection afforded to life and property by pouring oil on troubled 
waters. The London Standard recently published several instances in sup- 
port of this theory for utilizing oil for protection at sea. Two Italians 
crossed the Atlantic from Buenos Ayres to the Mediterranean in a small 
sailing boat, which was subsequently exhibited in Milan. They experi- 
enced rough weather, but by the free use of oil rode through the waves 
without shipping a bucketful. Whalers have been known to calm the 
surface by towing pieces of blubber alongside and astern, and the captain 
of a steamer declared that his vessel would have been lost in the Bay of 
Biscay had it not been for his foresight in pouring oil on the troubled 
waters. Off Sable Island aschooner had been seen to tear her way through 
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a sea, lashed into a white foam by one of the violent storms which sweep 
that inhospitable coast, simply by ladling our blubber and train oil, 
though in the same gale many stouter ships went to the bottom. Another 
case is on record of a vessel which was threatened by breakers so high 
that they seemed likely every minute to engulf the ship. However, no 
sooner did they approach the oil-covered surface of the sea, which ex- 
tended a few hundred feet from the side, than they fell, and permitted the 
vessel to survive the hurricane. 

In his argument before Parliament, Lord Carnarvon spoke of how a Mr. 
Shields, of Perth, observing that the oil which came from some machinery 
stilled the surface of a pond, laid perforated pipes under a dangerous bar 
across the mouth of Peterhead harbor, and then pumped oil into them 
from a reservoir on shore. As the result, he says: “ Huge green billows, 
from ten to twenty feet high, which curled in white crests as they neared 
the harbor mouth, and broke in mad surf over the bar, were reduced tuo 
swelling waves, over which any vessel could have ridden in safety.” 
Marine underwriters should push forward all experiments to test the prac- 
tical value of the Scriptural adage to pour oil on troubled waters. By 
many the use of oil for this purpose is regarded merely as a pet theory of 
individuals of a Colonel Sellers turn of mind, 





The Symptomatology of Bright’s Disease. 


M. Dieutaroy lately called attention to certain symptoms of Bright’s 
disease (parenchymatous and mixed nephritis) of which too little notice 
has, he thinks, been taken. The most important of them is frequency of 
micturition, a symptom which, although frequently associated with poly- 
uria, may exist independently of any increase in the quanity of urine. In 
some cases the symptom is very troublesome ; the bladder has to be emp- 
tied twelve or fifteen times a night, and twenty or twenty-five times in 
each twenty-four hours, and this although the total quanity of urine may 
not amount toa pint. This symptom Dieulafoy purposes to term pollak- 
uria, and it may be manifested in three forms : 

1. An early form may attend the commencement of the renal disease, 
of which it may be indeed the earliest manifestation and of considerable 
diagnostic significance. 

2. A late form which attends the chronic stage of the disease which has 
commenced acutely. 

3. A form in which the symptom is attended with great pain and distress 
and is accompanied by tenesmus and spasm of the sphincter ani, lasting 
from three to eight minutes. 

Another symptom is irritation of the skin. M. Dieulafoy asserts that it 
is met within one-third of the persons suffering from ‘‘ albuminous 
nephritis,” whether interstitial, parenchymatous, or mixed, and that it 
is especially frequent in women, This symptomis also met with in differ- 
ent forms. Sometimes it has the character of ordinary pruritus, and may 
be thus the initial symptom of Bright’s disease, preceding for months 
any other inconvenience. It has been explained by uremia, and has been 
attributed to an excretion of urea by the skin ; but in one of his cases the 
symptom was not present, although a large amount of urea was excreted 
by the skin, In other cases the itching is much slighter, and is described 
= resembling the sensation produced by the contact of a hair with the 
skin. 

The last symptom to which attention was directed is that which is des- 
cribed by patients as the ‘‘ fingers going dead.” It is a sensation of for- 
mication or cramp, accompanied by such pallor that the part looks alto- 
gether exsanguine. It may last half an hour or so, and then disappear 
entirely. Rarely both hands are affected, and when it is bilateral and 
partial the area is always symmetrical on the two sides. It appears to 
be due to a true vaso-motor disturbance.—Zancet. 





The Absorption of the Watertown by the Sun. 


Tue Sun Fire office, of London, with some little delay, has at length 
been given permission to do business in New York State. Most insur- 
ance men are aware that in England the Sun has never been required to 
make a statement of its financial condition, and it has !ong borne the repu- 
tation there of being the “oldest and largest company in the world.” 
The home statement bill passed lately by the New York Legislature paved 
the way for the admittance of the Sun to that State without compelling 
the company to enlighten the public with a definite statement of its con- 
dition at home. The Sun, in entering this country, took advantage of the 
most practicable way to transact a general business in the various States, 
and assumed the risks carried by the Watertown Fire, of Watertown, 
N. Y. But the question has presented itself to more than a few under- 
writers as to how will those States, which require annual statements of 
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the condition of foreign companies at home as well as in this 
view the Sun-Watertown contract. The Chicago Times makes 
lowing pertinent remarks on this subject : 


The attention of Auditor Swigert has been directed to the i 
and it is understood that the question of the right of the English com 
pany to transact an insurance business in Illinois, under shelter of the 
certificate of authority and statement of the Wateriown, without maki 
a showing of its own affairs, has been referred by the Auditor oy 
Attorney of the State, and his decision is awaited in La Salle street = 
considerable eagerness. Underwriters say the question is a novel a 
the Insurance Departments of the different States. The Commissioner . 
New York felt obliged to require that the Sun should put up Qronee 
deposit in that State before he would authorize the company to do bush 
ness. This requirement he would enforce, even after the passage of +: 
amendment to the insurance laws of the State, doing away with the re 
quirement which all the other States still retain, of making annual home 
office settlements to the Department. But this only applies to New York 
and the other States still require annual statements of the condition of alj 
foreign companies, and it is not thought at all likely they will change the 
law to oblige the Sun. Hence, the opinion prevails among insurance 
men that, at least after the expiration of the present year, the Watertown 
will not be allowed to continue business, no matter what backing it may 
have, as all the States, including its own, will require it to make a “clean 
breast” of its trade with the Sun, when the fact that the Watertown has 
been virtually swallowed up by the Sun will appear, and neither company 
can get a certificate and authority to do business after December 31 next, 
The wish may be parent to the thought, but the almost universal opinion 
among insurance officials and agents on La Salle street is as above stated, 


Country, 
the fol. 





Advertising the Assets of Foreign Companies. 


It has been the aim of the Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance 
Company to adopt a uniform advertisement, to be used by the head and 
branch offices of the company throughout the United States. With this 
view, a form was prepared, and Manager J. E. Pulsford addressed the New 
York Superintendent of Insurance, Charles G, Fairman, inquiring whether 
or not the figures of assets and liabilities, as given below, for such general 
advertisement would be in accordance with the requirements of the New 
York law: 


Total Assets noe $4,700,556.49 
Deduct on account of deposits with sundry States... ..._. 301,756.25 


Assets as reported to New York State Department -.-.... $4,407,800.24 
- | (CIES eee ee $2,858,344.26 
Deduct on account of deposits with sundry States ---- 187,960.77 


Liabilities as reported to the New York State Department .... - $2,670,383.49 


$1,7371416.75 

Mr. Pulsford’s inquiry was referred to the Attorney General, who has 

given the following opinion: 
STATE OF NEW YorK, OFFICE OF ‘THE ATTORNEY ae 
ALBANY, August 12, 1882. 
Hon. CHARLES G, FAIRMAN, 
Superintendent of Insurance Department. 

Dear Sir :—In reply to your letter of recent date, concerning a pro- 
posed advertisement of the Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance 
Company, a copy of which was enclosed, I beg leave to state: 

The company in question is a foreign insurance company. Chapter 235 
of the laws of 1882 provides, among other things, as follows: ‘‘ Hereafter 
all Foreign Fire Insurance Companies making statements or reports to 
the Superintendent of Insurance, shall only report and be credited with 
the business and assets held by or for them within the United States for 
the protection of all the policy holders residing within the United States, 
and it shal! not be lawful for such companies to make any statement, pub- 
lication or advertisement in regard to their assets and business except as 
hereinbefore mentioned.” 

Now the form of the proposed advert’sement as submitted by the com- 
pany, is this: 

Total Assets 
Deduct on acct. deposits with sundry States.... -.......------+---++++--++- 


Assets as reported to New York State Department 

And then it goes through the liabilities ia the same way, making a de- 
duction on account of liabilities for deposits with sundry States and 
reporting the decreased liability to this State. Whether or not such @ 
showing would be a fair one under any circumstances, it is not nesessaty 
to determine; the only question is whether there is a compliance with the 
act above quoted. I am of opinion that clearly there is not. It contains 
an “advertisement or statement in regard to its assets” which embraces 
assets not held by it for the benefit of ali the policyholders within the 
United States. Ido not think the subsequent deduction and so 
explanation relieves it from this objection ; it really contains on its face 
such a statement as the act referred to in plain terms forbids. 

Very respectfully yours, 
LesLiz W. RussELt, Attorney-General. 
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MERE MENTION. 


_The New Hampshire Fire has made David F. Parker its Springfield, 
Mass., agent. 
_Alvin B. Alden, general loan agent of the Northwestern Mutual Life 


for ten years, died at Eau Claire, Wis., recently, aged sixty-five years. 


_Mrs. Baird, of Cleveland, attempted, at 6.25 in the morning, to exter- 
inate bed-bugs with gasoline. The bed-bugs were exterminated and so 
was Mrs. Baird. 

_Movements are on foot for the establishment of a tariff association at 
Albany. The probability is that a schedule of rates will be in force there 
ina short time. 

_], W. Hincks, secretary of the New Orleans Insurance Company, 
and Alexander Moses, adjuster of the New Orleans Board of Under- 
writers, are in Chicago. 

_The Western business of the German Fire Insurance Company of 
Baltimore has been re-insured in the Glens Falls Insurance Company. 
The contract dates from August 15. 

_E. B. Clarke, assistant manager of the Phoenix of London, is now 
in Chicago. It is understood that he is to be the manager of the pro- 
posed Western department of the Phoenix. 

—Commissioner Clarke will, it is stated, take action against Charles 
F, Russell & Co., No. 27 State street, Boston, for doing an underground 
insurance business through Denver companies. 

—The coming to this State of the Pennsylvania Fire [Insurance Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh was announced last week. Peter Q. Deyo, No. 44 
Pine street, is the New York city representative. 

—Rouquette & Turner, general insurance agents at New Orleans, have 
dissolved partnership, Mr. Turner continuing the insurance agency. This 
firm has lost La Confiance, which has retired from the Southern field. 

—The daily papers state that Walter A. Shaw, for the past six years a 
member of the firm of Shaw & Co., insurance agents of St. Johnsbury, 
Vt, is reported to have absconded, in default to his companies for upward 
of $1000. 

—The Iowa State Insurance Company of Des Moines recently re- 
quested the Missouri Insurance Department to make an examination into 
itsaffairs. The examination has been completed, and the results are 
favorable to the company. 

—L. L. Bromwell, secretary of the California Insurance Company of 
San Francisco, arrived in Cincinnati, which is the location of the Eastern 
department of the California, on Saturday. He is East to confer with 
Manager Ireton on the future prospects of the company. 

—The United Fire and Accident Insurance Company, limited, of Lon- 
don, has been duly registered and will begin business shortly. The sub- 
scribed capital is $2,500,000. The new company will transact fire, 
accident, guarantee and general insurance business, life insurance ex- 
cepted. 

—A New Orleans correspondent writes: ‘‘ There is a movement afoot 
to get up a tariff association here, but I fear that it will be like our last at- 
tempt. The fact is, there is not enough business in this city for all the 
companies, and the only way for a new agent to get business is by cutting 
rates,” 

—Lancaster has suffered severely from incendiaries during the past 
three weeks. The following is a statement of losses from this source: 
August 13, insane asylum, $75,000; Weitzel’s barn and contents, $2000 ; 
August 19, county barn, $12,000; Ranck’s barn, $5000; August 20, 
Whey’s barn, $6000; August 21, a shop, $2000. Total, $102,000. One 
miscreant has been caught and will be severely dealt with. 

—During the first six months of 1882 the twenty leading fire insurance 
companies in Indiana received premiums as follows: Home of New 
York, $79,320; Continental, $58,770; Phoenix of Hartford, $51,259; 
Hartford, $48,147 ; American of Illinois, $55,123 ; Phenix of New York, 
$39,331 ; tna of Hartford, $35,875 ; Underwriters of New York, $31,- 
334; Insurance Company of North America, Pennsylvania, $29,610 ; 
Franklin of Indiana, $28,740 ; Royal of England, $27,223 ; Liverpool and 
London and Globe, England, $22,891; Western of Canada, $21,869; 
Springfield Fire and Marine of Massachusetts, $20,845 ; German-American 
of New York, $17,960; Niagara of New York, $16,304; Lancashire of 





England, $14,263; North British and Mercantile, England, $12,558 ; 
Franklin of Pennsylvania, $10,452; Queen of England, $9,390. Total. 
$621,265. 


—A Cincinnati baby insurance company has ‘placed the insurance 
value of white babies as follows: A child less than one year old is worth 
$14; between one and two years, $19; two to three years, $28; four 
years, $31; five years, $35; six years, $40; seven years, $50; eight 
years, $60; nine years, $70; ten years, $90; eleven years, $123. The 
parents pay five ccnts a week for the insurance of their child. 


—Henry V. Ogden, the resident secretary for the New Orleans Centre 
of the Liverpool and London and Globe, is absent from headquarters on a 
trip through Texas, and is not expected at home before the last of October. 
The many friends of Clarence F. Low, the able deputy assistant secretary 
of this department of the company, will regret to learn that his health is 
much impaired. He is trying to recuperate at mineral springs, in Ten- 
nessee. . 


—Arthur W. Robertson, son of James E. Robertson, president of the 
Franklin Fire Insurance Company of Indianapolis, has only followed in 
the way of all flesh in eloping with Miss Addie Wilson, a young lady of a 
well-known family in the same city. The severe comments of some 
Western newspapers seem to be a little out of place. It was the intention 
of the pair to go to Detroit, but they got only as faras Peru, awaiting 
connection, when they were overtaken by the girl’s father, who threatened 
to shoot Robertson. A stormy scene ensued, which resulted in Wilson 
and his "daughter returning home, young Robertson following on a later 
train. He avows his intention of marrying the girl yet, in spite of her 
parents. 


—On August Io a matter received final adjudication in the Circuit 
Court at St. Louis, reviving the transactions of the managers of the defunct 
Columbia Life of that city. Several years ago, when the officers of the 
Columbia Life and the consolidated companies e nbraced in the Columbia 
were executing various schemes of doubtful import, they sometimes de- 
vised peculiar methods for making a financial showing. On several oc- 
casions, when insurance examiners from other States appeared to examine 
the books of the company, its officers would borrow securities from D. C. 
Stone, an officer of the company, and at the time connected with a promi- 
nent bank, These securities were palmed off on the unsophisticated ex- 
aminers as assets of the company, and the company was always reported 
financially solid. Mr. Stone, however, charged, and was allowed, several 
thousand dollars for these temporary loans. When the Columbia col- 
lapsed and was placed in the hands of a receiver, these facts having been 
developed, suit was commenced against Stone to recover the money paid 
him by the company, and Stone dying, the suit was continued against his 
administrator. The matter was. settled by an order of the court, that an 
amount equal to the sum received by Stone for the loan of securities, with 
interest to date, together with a sum equal to that paid by James Lupe, 
$5900, be adjuged against the estate of Stone. 


—Placing the electric light wires under ground will not insulate them 
altogether from the world above, as several badly scared horses could 
have testified to one day last week had they been gifted with the language 
of Balaam’s ass. A cap at the end of an iron pipe, containing a wire of 
the Edison Electric Light Company, leading into a building in Nassau 
street, near Ann, slipped down and established an electric connection 
with the earth. The result was that when a farmer, driving a sleepy, sorrel 
nag, drove over the ten square feet affected by the escaping electricity, in 
the twinkling of an eye the old mare began a double shuffle with its iron 
hoofs on the cobble-stones, giving strong symptoms of a severe attack of 
fever and ague. The horses of a big truck, loaded with paper, following 
closely on the farmer’s wagon, reaching the magic spot, fell on their knees 
in dumb appeal, meantime making free use of their hind heels in no gentle 
manner. Bootblacks, bankers, lawyers, office boys and merchants, having 
rapidly assembled in a motley crowd, attempting to discover the ghost or 
angel which obstructed the roadway, the approach of a bone-yard horse, 
driven by a tinware pedlar, was greeted with delight. At the moment he 
entered the charmed circle, the skeleton quadruped gave a snort, and, with 
ears erect and tail pointing toward the north star, dashed down the street 
ata 2.40 gait. Roarsof laughter followed the terror-stricken pedlar as he 
grasped the reins with one hand, and with the other endeavored to hold 
down his dancing stock in trade. Meantime word had been sent to the 
office of the electric light company and the current was shut off. 
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New York State Companies. 





NAME OF COMPANY. 





Commerce. ........ ..--- 


Commercial 
Continental .-.. 


Firemens 
Firemans Trust 


Franklin and Emporium. | 


German American 


Glens Falls 


Importers and T raders - 


efferson 
ngs County 
Knickerbocker 


La Fayette 
Long Isiand 
Lorillard 


Manhattan 
Manuf’rs and Builcers ..-. 
Mechanics 


Mechanics and Traders... 
Mercantile 
Merchants 


Metropolitan Plate Glassd 


National 
New York Bowery 
New York Equitable .... 


New York Fire....-.-.--- 


‘ark 
PS, arvcceustvsccune 


Peter Cooper. 
Phenix 
Relief § 


Watertown§ 
Westchester 
Williamsburgh City .-.- .. 








Par Value 


of Stock. 


3e | 


Capital 
Patd up 


Net 
Book 
Value of 
Stock 
Per $100, 
Fan. 1, 
1882. 


Last 
DiviDEND 
PaID. 


Latest SALE 
or STock. 





Date. 


Per Ct. 


Date. (Per 
Cent.) 


| 
Price 
| 








$300,000 
200,000 
400,000 


200,000 
200,000 
153,000 


200,0c0 
200,000 
300,000 


210,002 
250,000 
200,000 


200,000 
1 000,000 


300,000 


200,000 
200,010 
200,000 


204,090 
150,000 
200,000 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 


200,003 
200,000 
200,000 


150,Ccoo 
1,000,000 | 
3,000,000 


500,000 
200,000 
200,000 


200,010 
150,000 
210,000 


150,000 
300,000 
300,000 


250,000 
200,000 
250,000 


200,000 
200,000 
200,000 


100,000 
200,000 
200,000 


200,000 


300,000 
210,c00 


$171.56 
156.27 
230.03 | 


264.23 
243.80 | 


115.38 
328.95 | 
267.00 


172.14 


147-35 | 
240.67 
302.68 


127.45 
339.12 
162.04 


127.0% 
138.75 
172.80 |* 


241.52 
182.34 
397-08 


160.02 
269.05 


110.00 


182.86 
183.27 
1€0,21 


124.01 
126.69 
101.49 


249.54 
237-19 
136.23 


157.03 
140.17 
109.13 


12579 
186,25 
166.40 


200.19 
110.27 | 
180.16 | 


126.72 
141.88 | 
182.13 


150.09 
248.45 
254. 





200,000 | 
500,000 
350,000 
200,000 | 
200,000 | 
200,000 


150,000 | 
1,000,000 
200,000 | 


200,000 | 
200,000 
200,000 | 


500,000 | 
350,000 | 
200,000 | 


300,000 | 
100,000 
250,000 


200,000 
300,000 
250,000 


135.83 
228.07 | 
128.01 


292.50 
147.00 
150.04 


238.45 
151.16 


108.84 | 


167.72 
185.44 
178.02 


103.43 
107.86 
168.81 


113.42 
112.76 
192.40 


158.12 
158.35 
300.07 


133.13 | 





Jan., 82 
\*July, "82 
j*July ’82 


|*Aug..’82 
*july,’ 82 
Jan., ’82 


|*July, 82 
|*July,’82 





170.87 
152.94 | 


*July, "82 | | 


i*July, ’82| 5 


| Apr.,’82 | 


|* July, "82 | 
* Aug. 182 | 
*July, 82 | 
sJuly, 82 | 
*july, "82 | 
uly, "82 | 


*July, 82 | 
*July, "82 | 
*July,’82 


*July,’82 
* July ,’82 | 
* July, '82 
|*July,’82 
* July, ’82 
*July, "8 | 
| Jan.,’82 
*July,'82 
* July, 81 
Mar.,’82 | 
* July, ’82 
Jan., 79 
|* July, 82 


*July,’82 
jan., 82 


wun 


Jan., ’82 
*July,’82 
*July, 82 | 


uUwu 


*July, 82 
| July,’ 82 
| Jan., 82 | 


wUwu 


| Jan.. "82 
*July, "82 
[*July. "82 


NUM 


leJuly,” 82 
i* July, "82 
|*July,’82 


sAug., 82 | 
* july, 82 | 
| Apr. , 82 


- 
ou 


w 


| 
*July, "82 | 
*July, 82 
|*July,’ 82 


*July, "82 

*July, ’82 

Jan., ’82 

*Aug.,’82 | 
*July, 182 

|*July, "82 

seJuly,; “4 

july, "be 


*July,’81 
*fuly, ’82 
*July, 82 


Jan.,’ 82 
*Aug.,’82 
* July .’82 


200 
150 


152% 


109 
19! 
195 


[Anes Oe 
|Mar. 1.’82 
|Mar. 1,’82 
|Feb. 8, ’82 


105 
100 


July 28,’82} 160 


| 
| 
| 
| 


May 3,’82 
Jan. 25,'82 
|Apr. 14,82 


125 
145 
120 





Aug.14,’ "Ro 
Aug. 2, _ 
Apr.19,'8 


105 
246 
232 


83 


105 
125 


87% 
114 
120 


Mayto,’82 
Jan. 10,’82 


July 11,’82 
yey 12,'82 
‘eb. 27,'82 


July 26,’82 
Aug. 10, “82 
May 16,’81 


200 
150 
200 


June 2,) "82 
Aug.17,, 81] 286 
July 20,’82 68 


June26,’82 
Aug.16,’&2| 150 
Aug.14,'82 
Aug. 17s, "82 
Nov. 3,’81 
July 10,’82 


go 
100 
63 
Mar 29,82] 160 
Mar, 1, ‘81 
Aug.18,’82] 85 
Aug. 2,’82 
May 2,82 
May 9,82 


105 


july26, 82 
Apr. 13,’82 
Dec. 2,81 


7° 


Mayrs5,’82 
Mar.16,'82 
Aug.12,'82 


June, "Bo 
Feb. 8, ’82 
Apr. 12,’82 


Jan. 12.’82 
Aug. 7s, "82 
Aug.11,’82 


Aug.16,’82 
Aug. 3. 82 
July 27,’82 
June26,’82| 200 
Oct. 31,’81 
May18,'82] 120 
Mar.24.’82 
Aug.2",’82 


190 
7t 


155 


80 
60 


133 


Aug.19,’82z 
ar.15 ‘82 


| Mar. 8,82 


75 
1to 
135 


160 
121 
263 


litayss 8 
Mayza, 82 








* Second dividend declared during the year. 
t Third dividend declared during the year. 


d@ Devoted exclusively to insuring plate glass against breakage. 


+ Fourth dividend declared during the year. 


§ Retired. 





in New York, 





NAME OF COMPANY. 


Par Value 
of Stock. 


Capitai 
Paid up 


Value of 
Stock 
Per $100, 


Jan. 1, 


Last 
Divipenp 
Pai, 


Net 
Book 


a 


Date. 
| 


1882 Per Ce 





#£tna, Hartford 

American, Koston-... 
American, Newar 
American, Philadelphia 
American Central, St. Louis 


Atlantic, Providence 

Boatmans F. and M. Pittsburgh.-... 
Citizens, Pittsburgh... 
Connecticut, Hartford 

Detroit F, and M., Detroit 

Eliot, Boston 


Equitable F. and M., Providence-..- 
Fire Association, Philadel phia 

Fire Ins. Co. , County of Philadelphia 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco 
Firemens, Baltimore 


Firemens, Dayton 
Firemens, Newark 

First National, Worcester 
Franklin, Philadelphia 
German, Pittsburg 


Germania, Newark 

Girard F. and M., Philadelphia 
Hartfurd, Hartford 

Ins. Co. of North America, Phila... 
Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila. . 


Manufacturers F. and M., Boston.. 
Mercantile Cleveland 

Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston 
Merchants Providence 

Merchants, Newark.... 

National, Baltimore 


National, Hartford 
Neptune F. and M., 
New Orleans Ins . 
Newark City, N ewark. 
Newark, Newar 


New Hampshire, Manchester......| 


North American, Boston..........-. 
Northwestern Natiozal, Milwaukee! 
Orient, Hartford 

Pennsylvania, Phila 


Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 
Phoenix, Hartford 

Prescott, 

Providence Washington, Providence 
Security, New Haveu 

Shoe and Leather, Boston 


Springfield Ff. and M., Springfield .. 
St. Paul, St. Paul.. 

Traders, Chicago 

Union, Philadelphia... 

Union, San Francisco 

United Firemens, Philadelphia . 








Washington, Boston 





$4,000,000 
300,000 
600,000 
400,000 
600,000 


200,000 
250,000 
200,000 
000,000 
300,000 
200,000 


300,000 
500,000 
200,c00 
750,000 
378,000 


250,000 
500,000 
200,000 
400,000 
200,000 


200,000 
300,000 | 





1,000,000 
400,000 
500.000 
500,000 
770,000 
200,000 
400,00¢ 





$178.19 itTuly, "82 


rf 


144-75 |*July, "82 
229.13 flar.,’82 
265.31 | Apr., ’82 
138.92 /*July "82 


— 
uu oun 


104.59 
131.90 
267.00 | 
130.33 
172.28 
162.21 | } 


UUnaureew 


127.17 |*| 
325.08 
150.15 
113.44 | 
107.78 


awu 8w 


120.86 
221.91 
109.62 
329-44 | 
140.92 


Aow ne 


itjuly, ’82 


. 


105.58 
255-79 
206.63 
215.32 
215.15 


July, ’78 
t July, 82 
*Tuly, '82 
* July, 
*July,’ 


*Oct., 


“ee 
woouw 


123-47 
153-14 
145.12 
150.12 
212.51 
102.89 


uUOwuunan 


146.19 
146.31 | 
122.01 
101.16 | 


214.96 | 


|*Jun., ’82 
April,’82 
|* July, "82 
117.88 |* July, ’82 
336.39 | Mar. , 82 
130.24 | 
155-96 
137.24 | / 
13t.ot |* 
117.56 }; . 
105.95 |*Oct.,’ 81 


|*July, "82 
April, 82 
\*July, "82 
Jan., 

Jan., ’82 


Cwuun 
rs 


os 


173-24 
140.57 | 
138.39 


6 
usu oe 


w 
= 


t july, 60 
Apr. . Ra 


6 





* July, "82 
*July, = 
+ July,’ 

*July, Be 
*July, 82 


143 12 
14 .42 
152,88 
113,78 
116, 58 
102,55 
182,37 | 





Apr., '82 


= = Se — 
Other State Companies Doing Business 





Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York, 





British America, Toronto 
Western, Toronto 


$500,000 | $ 
400,000 





131.82 Jan ,"82) 10 
161.61 |*July, "Bs 12 





aan Compacion Doing Business in New York.- 


NAME OF COMPANY. 


Par 
| Vad ue of | 
Stock. 


iin mount 
Paid 
Up Per 
Share. 





Latest Price. 





City of Lendon 

Co: mercial Union 

Fire Insurance Association. 
Guardian 

Imperial Fire 

Lancashire 

Lion Fire... P 
Liverpool and London ard Globe. .- 
London Assurance... .............. 
London and I ancashire Fire 
London and Provincial 

North British and Mercantile.....-.- 


F 
United Re-Insurance.............-. 











a<) 


Ea Fm \\ 


| tc 


0 


= 


\} 


cman A= | 
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